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this. And chiefest and commonest among these outer
criteria is the testimony of the normally constituted
majority of mankind. It is only by this means that
congenital abnormalities can be detected at all.

Putting abnormalities of the individual aside, and
speaking now of the human mind as a whole, it is
plainly nonsense to inquire whether its knowledge
may not be wholly illusory. The case is the same as
would be that of one sole human being in a world
apart, for whom there could be no possible ques-
tion of "normal" or " abnormal " congenital sense-
faculties ; who might, however, be liable to illusions
through unconscious alterations of the habitual sense-
conditions, as well as to those resulting from irregu-
larities in the usual sequences and groupings of his
surroundings. The "truth" of his mind means the
correspondence of its expectations to the actual
sequences and groupings of sensations. In this sense
the " real;; (versus the " mental") stands for what is
and can be given from without in sensation; the
"mental" for the reproduction (inchoate at least) of
the same from within (the repercussion or reverbera-
tion of the subject). That, given one link of a
sequence or grouping of sensations, the mind should
supply the image of the rest before they are given in
sensation is obviously an immense advantage in the
battle of life, enabling the animal to retreat or ad-
vance or otherwise accommodate its action to what
is coming. Uniformities of our mental apparatus
create expectations that can be relied on, and enable
us to pass by spontaneous quasi-inference from the
exact and immediate data of sensation to much that
lies out of sight, and thus to adapt our action to a